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with which we started, for adapting the structure of
the living thing to the requirements of its environ-
ment. This, however, does not destroy, but only
alters the argument for design. If, indeed, the pos-
tulates of the theory were taken as self-existent and
uncaused, then I grant the argument would fall to
the ground. But I have heard on good authority
that Darwin himself regarded the argument for de-
sign as rather elevated than destroyed by the adoption
of his theory. I cannot say that I myself so regard
it; but the question is, What is true in itself ? not,
What supplies an argument for or against something
that one has other grounds for believing to be true ?

But even supposing the theory to be accepted as
accounting for the permanence of more or less neigh-
bouring species, it seems to me inconceivable that it
should be competent to bridge over the interval which
separates remote forms ; and if this requires some-
thing more than the mere survival of the fittest, then
that " something" which accounts in the main for
the existence of these remote forms may largely be
concerned in the existence of neighbouring, though,
so far as we know, distinct, species.

Nor is the existence of remote forms of life the
only difficulty in the way of deducing them all from
a common stock by the mere operation of the causes
above mentioned. There are structures so complex,
so artificial, so eminently (to all appearance at least)